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with lessons sufficiently learned, will experience a maximum of 
suffering, and may have foundation for a private stock of pessim- 
ism of their own. But a tolerance of suffering is of various dura- 
tion, and sooner or later intelligence will have its beneficent way. 
And as " knowledge is power/' it results that the evolution of the 
living world and of men, has been and will be very much as they 
have it, and enlightened intelligence, well lived up to, has always 
resulted in a minimum of pain. — C. 

The numbers of the American Naturalist for 1883 

were issued at the following dates : January, Jan. 5 ; February, 
Jan. 31st; March, Feb. 21st; April, March 15th; May, April 
18th; June, May 17th; July, June 20th; August, July 16th; 
September, Aug. 15th; November, Oct. 19th; December, Nov. 
28th. 

:o: 

RECENT LITERATURE. 

Hatton and Harvey's Newfoundland. 1 — This is a successful 
account from historical, physiographic, ethnographic and eco- 
nomic points of view of the first English colony, and the last to 
be developed. It is the joint production of a resident on the 
island, Rev. Mr. Harvey, who with general culture and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the land and its inhabitants, unites a hearty 
appreciation of science, and is well known for the interest he has 
taken in the natural history of the Newfoundland seas ; and of 
Mr. Hatton, who has rewritten and edited the whole work. For 
our part we do not see but that Mr. Harvey was quite competent 
for this task both as a writer, observer and collector of the facts. 
However that may be, the result is an authoritative, accurate, 
pleasantly written and timely manual of Newfoundland, with ex- 
cellent full-page illustrations and others in the text. The map 
should have been a much better one; otherwise we have little 
fault to find with the volume. 

The history of Newfoundland has been a peculiar one. The 
authors say it presents the British government at its worst and 
its best. How the "worst" could have been much worse, and 
how bad the " best " has been, is clearly brought out, and is an 
interesting study in sociology. The dominance of selfish greed 
on the part of a few British merchants, and the absence and en- 
tire lack for years of even rational and humanitarian feelings on 
the part of the mother-country, shows how many savage traits 
survived in the Anglo-Saxon race, of the best specimens, a century 

1 Newfoundland. Its History, its Present Condition, and its Prospects in the Future. 
By Joseph Hatton and the Rev. M. Harvey. Reprinted from the English edi- 
tion; revised, corrected and enlarged. Illustrated. Boston, Doyle & Whittle, 1883. 
8vo. pp. 43 r. 
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ago. Perhaps less consideration was shown to the incipient col- 
ony than the codfish — the white of the Newfoundland egg — be- 
stows upon its own spawn. For not content with leaving the 
infant colony to nature, the mother-country proceeded to dwarf 
and mutilate it, and so retard its development that it is least in 
the list of dependencies of the British Empire. 

How this was done, and how fair are the future prospects of the 
colony, the reader may find in the first part of the book itself. 
The second part treats of the physical geography and topography. 
There is much more arable land, valuable forests and a much 
milder climate in Southwestern and Western Newfoundland than 
is ordinarily supposed. Even the vicinity of St. Johns has a 
much milder winter climate than that of Montreal, the thermom- 
eter scarcely falling below zero ; on the other hand the north- 
eastern coast has a subarctic climate akin to that of Labrador. 

The account of the geology of the island is mostly taken from 
the report of Mr. Murray, the director of the Geological Survey 
of Newfoundland, a work still going on. From the chapter on 
the aborigines it appears that they were the Bethuk tribe, a 
branch of the Algonkin race, and quite distinct from the Mic- 
macs, now inhabiting Nova Scotia. So effectually were these 
hapless people exterminated by the settlers, that only a single 
skull remains on the island, which is now preserved in the local 
museum of St. Johns. The skill of some of the Bethuks in 
drawing is thus described on p. 176, where reference is made to 
a woman of the tribe taken prisoner in 1823 : " She is described 
as six feet high, and having a fine figure ; her complexion 
swarthy, like the Micmacs, and her features handsome. In her 
manners she was bland, affable and affectionate. When a pencil 
and a piece of paper were given to her, she drew a deer perfectly 
at a few strokes, and what was most surprising, she began at the 
tip of the tail." This woman and her two daughters were the last 
of the red Indians seen alive. She died at St. Johns of consump- 
tion, after six years of civilized life. The account of this tribe, 
their habits and language, has been prepared with evident care. 
It is interesting that no mention is made in the book of the Es- 
quimaux. There are probably no traces of them in Newfound- 
land. This is rather curious, as Esquimaux have extended along 
the Labrador coast to the Straits of Belle Isle, the survivor hav- 
ing been seen by the writer of this notice at Caribou island, near 
the south-western entrance of the straits, in i860. If there are 
yet to be found any trace of the Esquimaux in Newfoundland, we 
hope so competent a man as Mr. Harvey will look them up and 
report upon them. 

Naturalists and sportsmen will find much to interest them in 
the chapters on the animals and plants, and that on Newfound- 
land as a sporting country. 

As would be expected, Mr. Harvey has given a full account 
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of the giant squids which have shown such a partiality for the 
shores of this kraken-haunted land. His references to the great 
auk are interesting. We quote them all for the convenience of 
our ornithological readers. Whitbourne's account, entitled " A 
Discourse and Discovery of Newfoundland/' was published on 
his return from the island, where he spent the summer of 1816. 
In this work he speaks of the " penguin," as big as a goose, 
which in vast flocks covered many of the small islands, and were 
met with in large numbers as far out as the Banks. "The last 
reference," says our authors, "is to the ' great auk,' now numbered 
among the extinct birds, but in Whitbourne's day it abounded in 
the Newfoundland waters. For the last eighty years not. a single 
specimen of the great auk has been seen, and there are but a few 
skeletons of this singular bird in all the museums of the world" 
(p. 24). 

Again after speaking, on p. 135, of Fortune bay, our authors 
state : " From Fortune bay there is a straight line of coast 
called the ' western shore/ which is upwards of one hundred 
miles in length, and terminates at Cape Ray. It is indented with 
numbers of small bays and harbors, the largest being La Poile 
and Rose Blanch bays. There are also numerous clusters of 
islands, such as the Penguin islands, so called from the multitude 
of birds of that name which were formerly seen there. 

" The great auk was once found in myriads around the shores, 
but is now extinct everywhere, not a specimen having been found 
for the last fifty years. The little auk, the puffin, the common 
guillemot, called locally the ' murr and turr/ and the razor-billed 
auk are abundant. The great auk was a very remarkable bird, 
and deserves more than a passing mention. It must now be 
reckoned, like the dodo, among the things that have been, though 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was to be seen in 
multitudes on the low rocky islands on the eastern coast of the 
island, and immense flocks of them were encountered by the 
mariners of those days as far out as the Banks. Now the dis- 
covery of a single living specimen, or even of a skeleton, would 
be hailed as a most fortunate event. The last auk was shot on an 
isolated rock of the south coast of Iceland, in 1844, and is now in 
the museum of Copenhagen. In all the museums of "Europe and 
America there are only seventy-two specimens of the bird. Three 
of. these were found on Funk island, off the north-eastern coast 
of Newfoundland in 1864. They came into the possession of 
Bishop Field, who forwarded one to Agassiz, another to Profes- 
sor Newton, of Cambridge, and the third ultimately reached the 
British Museum, where there is but one other specimen/brought 
from the Orkneys in 1812. Numerous bones of the .great auk 
have been found on Funk island, and a careful search might dis- 
cover many perfect skeletons. The great auk was larger than a 
goose. Its wings were very small, and not constituted for flight, 
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but were admirable paddles in the water, enabling the bird to 
move about even more swiftly than the loon. The legs were ex- 
tremely short but powerful, and placed so much posteriorly that 
in resting on the rocks the birds assumed an upright attitude, the 
whole of the leg and toes being applied to the surface. It was a 
native of the northern hemisphere, the penguin being its relative 
in the southern. The causes of its extermination are not difficult 
to discover. Its short wings and peculiar conformation rendered 
it helpless on the land ; while its flesh and feathers were so valu- 
able as to invite the rapacity of man. There were few suitable 
breeding-places, and when these were invaded it could not fly 
elsewhere, and had no choice but to die. In the ' struggle for 
existence/ to which nature subjects all her animated productions, 
such a bird as the great auk must perish early. It must have 
been a curious sight, two hundred years ago, to see these wild, 
lonely islands, their coasts literally swarming with these strange 
birds, as they waddled slowly about in an erect position, with their 
broad webbed feet and short wings, resembling the flippers of a 
seal. They were the connecting link between the fish and bird, 
partaking of the nature of both. The English Pilot for 1774 thus 
refers to them : ' They never go beyond the Banks as others do, 
for they are always on it or within it, several of them together. 
They are large fowls about the size of the goose, a coal-black 
head and back, with a white spot under one of their eyes, which 
nature has ordered to be under their right eye, an extraordinary 
mark. These birds never fly, for their wings are very short, and 
most like the fins of a fish, having nothing upon them but a sort 
of down and short feathers/ Not only were the crews of the 
fishing vessels of those days in the habit of consuming vast 
quantities of these birds' flesh, but they were accustomed to salt 
down many tons of them for future use. The merchants of Bon- 
avista and other places were in the habit of salting and selling 
them, in the winter season, instead of pork, to the fishermen. 
The sailors used to land on the islands where they bred and fill 
their boats with the plump unwieldy birds (whrch on land could 
make no effort to escape), driving them, according to Whitbourne, 
on board by hundreds, or knocking them on the head with sticks. 
They feasted on their eggs and even burned their bodies for fuel 
in order to warm water to pick off the feathers, which were very 
valuable. After slaughtering them they sometimes shut them up 
in stone enclosures in order to have them ready when wanted. 
It is not wonderful that under such circumstances the great auk 
has been completely exterminated." 

We wish the Penguin islands had been indicated on the map, 
and also the Funk islands, which we suppose to be the Fogo 
island. It is to be hoped that Mr. Harvey may elicit more infor- 
mation regarding the former existence of the great auk, though 
without doubt it ranged along the southern coast of Newfound- 
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land, Nova Scotia, and extended as far south as Cape Cod, as its 
bones are found in Indian shell-heaps at Ipswich, Mass., as well as 
the coast of Maine, and it was noticed by Josslyn, who called it 
the " wobble " (Amer. Nat., Vol. 1, p. 578). 

The chapters on the fisheries, on Labrador, those on the agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, etc., are all to the purpose, The 
best game animal is the caribou, which still in vast herds traverses 
the island in periodical migrations from north to south ; the moose 
is still common, and there is good salmon fishing. The accom- 
panying plate is a fair sample of the illustrations. 

When the railroad to Notre Dame bay shall have been com- 
pleted, a new era in the prosperity of Newfoundland will be opened, 
and when the railroad to Cape Ray, connecting the short sea 
route, is built, it will doubtless be very popular, and confer great 
local benefits by bringing the island into daily communication 
with Europe and America. 

Wright's Animal Life. 1 — In preparing this work the author 
has kept in view the wants of a large class of persons who like to 
see good pictures of animals and to read anecdotes about them. 
The popular idea of an " animal " is a beast or quadruped, or a 
bird, or reptile, or fish. There are those still existing to whom 
an insect is an insect, but perhaps not an " animal ;" coral polyps 
and the multitudes of species of worms and other invertebrates 
are as unknown to them as the inhabitants of the planet Mars. 
Such persons were " brought up " on Goldsmith's Animal King- 
dom, and when they buy for themselves or their children an Ani- 
mal Kingdom, they want a modern Goldsmith. In other words 
they desire and expect to buy a bibliothecal Noah's ark with all 
its animals, which is well known were confined to such terrestrial 
forms as the celebrated voyager and his limited family could con- 
veniently gather when their time was not otherwise engaged in 
preparing for their momentous voyage. The innumerable creatures 
of the seas through which the Noachian craft leisurely ploughed, 
were regarded with as little interest by the early voyagers (who 
soon became sick of the sea and all that belonged to it) as the gen- 
eral reader of to day looks upon Porifera, Ccelenterates, Echino- 
derms, Vermes, Brachiopods, Polyzoa or Tunicates. They are to 
him little more than names of illy-understood groups which he 
supposes to be of but little importance, whereas if it had not been 
for the worms we should have had no vertebrates at all, much 
less readers of an " Animal Kingdom." 

Professor Wright has shrewdly adapted his book to this class 
of readers. He begins with mammals, then takes up the birds, 
and devotes two-thirds of the volume to these two classes. Con- 
siderable space is given to the reptiles, amphibians and fishes ; 

1 Animal Life. Being the Natural History of Animals. By E. Percival 
Wright. With Illustrations. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., London, Paris and 
New York. 8vo, pp. 618. 



